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What Should Be Our Policy for Aiding Europe Now? 


Announcer: 

To welcome America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air to Vancouver, 
here is Mr. Arthur Helps, founder 
and president of the Canadian 
Town Meeting. (Applause.) 


Mr. Helps: 
_ Good evening, Town Meeting 
friends. This is the first time that 
two national Town Meeting in- 
Stitutions have joined together in 
OMe great international Town 
Meeting. 
We in Canada shared war and 
fationing with our United States 
feighbors to win the war. Now 
we're glad to have the realization 
of that victory in this international 
festival of free speech, when sup- 
porters of Town Meeting in Can- 
ada join with listeners and friends 
of America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air to try to find the right answers 
to many problems which face us in 
this mixed-up modern world. 
Now in its fourth year, Town 
Meeting in Canada and the many 
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Canadian stations which carry its 
programs are happy indeed to have 
as our guests on this wonderful 
occasion America’s Town Meeting 
of the Air and its founder and di- 
rector, recognized by us as the out- 
standing crusader for world-wide 
free discussion. 

And now we present the presi- 
dent of Town Hall, New York, 
and moderator and founder of 
America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, Mr. George V. Denny, Jr. 
Mr. Denny. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Good evening, neighbors. And 
thank you, Mr. Helps, for your 
gracious words of welcome. You 
and your associates are to be warm- 
ly congratulated on the splendid 
work you are doing here with your 
Canadian Town Meetings. 

Vancouver is the great port city 
of the west, and boasts the second 
largest natural harbor in the world, 
and it is certainly one of the most 
beautiful. 


No wonder your people are so 
friendly and hospitable here, Mr. 
Helps, for they live in a virtual 
paradise. Take this beautiful out- 
door theater, for instance, where 
we saw the “Pirates of Penzance’ 
here Monday night. 

This is the third time we've 
joined hands with our Canadian 
neighbors in presenting a Town 
Meeting, and I trust it will be a 
frequent occurrence. And our sub- 
ject this evening is one of the 
greatest urgency. 

If you, our listeners, could visit 
tonight in the home of a resident 
of almost any country of Europe, 
you'd begin to get something of 
the feeling of poverty, near-star- 
vation, uncertainty, and confusion 
that grips the hearts and minds of 
those unhappy people on that con- 
tinent. 

I said last week that I didn’t 
think there was any important iso- 
lationist sentiment in America. To 
this extent I was wrong, for 
this week I heard someone say, 
“The Europeans started the last 
two wars. Let them stew in their 
own juice.” 

I’m sure that all of our speakers 
tonight will agree that this solu- 
tion is impossible. Both morally 
and economically, such a solution 
—rather, lack of solution—would 
bring disaster to the rest of the 
world. What, then, should be our 
role in aiding Europe now? 

On June 5, General Marshall 
proposed that the nations of Eu- 


rope get together and discuss } 
long-term needs for recovery r; 
er than relief, and intimated 

if this were done, Europe ca 
expect the full co-operation of! 
United States Government. | 

“Our policy,” he said, “is din 
ed not against any country or ; 
trine, but against hunger, pov 
desperation, and chaos. Its 
pose should be the revival ao 
working economy in the world 
as to permit the emergence of | 
litical and social conditions} 
which free institutions can exi 
This, in essence, is what is kn 
as the Marshall Plan. 

Britain and France immedi 
took the initiative and invited 
sia to a three-power conferencé 
discuss Europe’s needs. In | 
sharpest language yet used by t 
diplomats, Mr. Molotov reje 
the Marshall Plan and warned 
ain and France against acting 


dependently. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Bevin and | 
Bidault, with equal franks 
stated their determination to 
ceed along the lines ae 
General Marshall. They calle 
conference and that conferenc 
now in process. Was this 
beginning of the so-called ine 
ble break between the East 
West? 

Commentators and_ editc 
writers are busy these days try 
to appraise the real significanc 
the progressive struggle betv 
the chief protagonists — 


U.S.S.R. and the U.S.A. To what 
extent is this a conflict between the 
ideologies of these two great pow- 
ets, and where does Britain’s so- 
cialism fit into the picture? 

In the meantime, the Marshall 
Plan is the number one contro- 
versial question before all countries 
of this continent and Europe—per- 
haps of Asia, as well. 

Whether the principles of the 
Marshall Plan are accepted or not, 
one stark fact is transparently clear 
all around the world: That Euro- 
pean nations, including Britain, 
are running out of money with 
which to buy food and material for 
fecovery. It is generally agreed 
that the crisis will come this win- 
ter and it’s urgent now that some 
action be taken in order to prevent 
widespread starvation and econom- 
ic disaster. 

As usual, our speakers are di- 
vided in their support of the Mar- 
shall Plan, but they are equally 
anxious that something should be 
done immediately. We are honored 
to have two representative Cana- 
dian speakers and two distin- 
guished citizens of the United 
States as our speakers. 

Tm happy to present at this time 
dur first speaker, who is one of 
Aree brothers whose names are 
fown the world around, each as 
idistinguished educator in his own 
tight. This Compton is President 
%f Washington State College at 
Pullman, Dr. Wilson Compton. 
i Compton. (Applause.) 
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Dr. Compton: 


A hard-working farmer, a neigh- 
bor of mine, a few weeks ago was 
helping me shock wheat on my 
farm in northern Virginia. We 
had just been listening over the 
radio to the reports of the Mos- 
cow conference. He was disgusted. 

He said, “Those fellows remind 
me of two small boys on my farm 
quarreling over a rabbit. I told 
them that if they would stop 
quarreling with each other and 
raise rabbits, I’d get each of them 
one to start with. They did, and 
I did.” 

And then he added, “It cost 
us $350,000,000—didn’t it?—to 
win a war which started because 
some people wanted to take other 
people’s rabbits. Wouldn’t it be 
smarter for us to give them 
enough money to raise their own 
rabbits? Then maybe we wouldn’t 
have to win their wars for them 
everytime somebody wants some 
more rabbits.” 

This may not be good history, 
but it is the plain, homespun think- 
ing of the hard-working, hard- 
talking, hard-voting fellow who 
is the backbone of our American 
democracy. And it is at the heart 
of General Marshall’s plan to help 
Europe help herself. We live in 
one world, but two worlds are try- 
ing to live in it. 

From the military standpoint, 
the world is one. The atom bomb 
has done that. Economically and 


politically, the world is two. The 
clash of ideas has done that. 

There, gentlemen, you have the 
problem. We must act like one 
world if we are to have peace, but 
we must live in two worlds for the 
simple reason that there are two 
worlds. 

We won't accept Russia’s way 
of life; Russia won’t accept ours. 
Then what do we do? We can’t 
make one world as long as Russia 
won't go our way, and we won't 
go hers. The United Nations 
Organization can’t make it either 
as long as there is an unrestrained 
veto and no international police 
force. 

But if we can’t have peace by 
agreement, how do we get it? 
Try another war? Some people 
think so, at least say so. In the 
Orient last year I heard some of 
our Allies’ own nationals advocat- 
ing another war now to clip the 
wings of Russia before Russia clips 
ours. 

But among these private sugges- 
tions of “war now with Russia” 
one could easily detect a degree of 
expectancy that most of the fight- 
ing would be done by the United 
States. 

It is true, of course, that the 
world is divided between those 
whose faith is greater than their 
fears, and those whose fears are 
greater than their faith. But, Mrs. 
Steeves, Mr. Kenny, and General 
Pearkes, we all know that if we 


cannot get peace by agreement 
cannot get it by war either. 

The Marshall Plan is not a pl 
It is an idea, and not even a o 
idea. But it is a good one: t 
if the countries of Europe are w 
ing to do for themselves and | 
each other whatever they are a 
to do, the United States will h 
them get back on their own f 
and get off the international d¢ 

Once they have done that tl 
can finance themselves through | 
International Bank as France | 
now started to do. That essen 
also is Mr. Hoovetr’s idea, an i 
which he has steadfastly held ¢ 
since the day the German i 
marched on Poland in 1939. 
know that because I happened) 
have had a long visit with him) 
that fateful morning. 

He foresaw then that the 
would not end until Europe } 
impoverished and that the Ua 
States should keep itself in a pi 
tion to help rebuild Europe, f 
as a humanitarian act, second 
a precaution against the ee 
desperate communism. 

Mr. Hoover’s views in 1939 w 
strangely similar to those expres 
again last year in Japan by G 
eral MacArthur, when he remar! 
to me “No nation nowadays | 
really win a war until it has hel 
to pick up the fellow it has | 
finished knocking down.” 

Evidently General Marshall 
lieves that. I believe it. Whe 
you believe it or not, you ca 


impeach it on the ground that 
those who advocate American help 
}in the economic réconstruction of 
_Europe are merely scared of a 
trade recession and are merely try- 
ing to set up a buffer against it. 
It may be humanitarian. It may 
be self-interest, but it is not ‘‘dol- 
lar-diplomacy.”’ 

Does the Marshall plan make it 
easier for us to mix into the mil- 
‘itary affairs of other nations as 
well as their economic affairs? Of 
course it does. Does it make it 
easier for us to use economic pres- 
}sure? Of course it does. These 
| are the obvious hazards of the pro- 
posed aids to Europe. 

We should stay out of its mil- 
jitary affairs, and we can stay out 
iif we really mean to. Yes, all this 
is dangerous, but if Western 
‘democracy has a choice between 
living dangerously and dying 
| dangerously, the former is less 
dangerous than the latter. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Few nations go for communism 
and the totalitarian state by prefer- 
ence. They go for it by tragedy. 
General Marshall’s plan assumes 
\that the people of Europe gener- 
Jally will prefer some form of free 
society—some form of democracy 
—if they can get on their feet that 
|Way, stay on their feet, and stay 
out of war. (Applause.) 
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‘Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Wilson Comp- 
jfon. Now we are to hear from a 
yPtominent Canadian who would 
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speak for the other side, a charm- 
ing lady who distinguished her- 
self as an outstanding spokesman 
for the Co-operative Common- 
wealth Federation Party, otherwise 
known as the C.C.F. Mrs. Dorothy 
Steeves of Vancouver. ( Applause.) 


Mrs. Steeves: 


Mr. Moderator and friends. Dr. 
Compton has made it all seem 
beautifully simple. Just encourage 
a co-operative rabbit - breeding 
party and everything will be fine. 

But unfortunately, it isn’t just 
little boys squabbling over rabbits. 
It’s giant corporations and power- 
ful states competing for oil and. 
other vital resources. They are 
not going to agree to share it so 
easily. I’m afraid I don’t see it 
through such rose-colored spec- 
tacles. 

I would suggest, Dr. Compton, 
that we strip our proposals for 
aid to Europe of all pretenses and 
pompous phrases. We are doing 
this not primarily because we are 
bubbling over with the milk of 
human kindness, or because we 
want to promote democracy. Let’s 
admit that aiding Europe to get 
on her feet simply means aiding 
ourselves to keep on our feet. 
(Applause.) 

The truth is that we are scared 
to death. We are scared that our 
economy is going to collapse. Some 
of us are scared of communism— 
not as many as you might think— 
and all of us are scared of war. 


The United States with its un- 
healthy boom is facing a bust, un- 
less the pump is primed. The 
Marshall Plan may be even more 
of a lifesaver to the American 
economy than to Europe. That’s 
all right, as long as the European 
peoples can be allowed to func- 
tion under the economic and po- 
litical forms which they choose to 
adopt. 

That to me is the crux of the 
question. Can the United States 
leave it to Europeans to decide 
whether they will go communist, 
socialist, or capitalist? The Rus- 
sians don’t think so. To them the 
Marshall policy was damned from 
the start because it was the old 
Truman wolf dressed up in a 
Marshall sheepskin. 

Even if that is true, I think that 
they blundered badly. I’m not 
one of those who believe that the 


Russians are so diabolically clever. : 


They are often’ as stupid as the 
extreme reactionaries, because they 
insist on seeing the world in terms 
of black and white, whereas the 
world is nothing of the kind. We 
are going through a social revolu- 
tion, and there are many shades of 
gray. 

The tory mind is frozen, be- 
cause it’s afraid that someone is 
going to upset its nice little apple- 
cart. (Applause.) Yes, and the 
communists are the same. And that 
is perhaps one thing that General 
Pearkes and his colleagues have in 
common with the communists. 


Now, then, if America war 
to help Europe, let her do so wit 
out any thought of making Euro’ 
safe for capitalism -— danglis 
carrots in front of the donkey 
nose to lead it up the garden pat 

In the first place, it can’t | 
done anyway. British  sociali: 
have already made it clear th 
they want no interference. Yi 
see, they don’t need to be afraid. 
they’re democratically elected. | 

But there are places in Eu 
where American big business loa 
for green pastures. In Germar 
the United States is opposing 
socialization of the Ruhr industr; 
—something which the Germ 
people want. The Americas Si 
“Put it off for five years.” Th 
mean, “After five years, the cart 
will be nicely entrenched.” 


Europe needs American goos 
but if they are going to be “ 
as a big stick to re-establish capit: 
ism and fascism, then Europe 4 
better go it alone. 

I'll go further. There would 
no surer way of placing Eura 
under communist dictatorship t 
by suppressing the democratic 
to socialism. In my opinion, 
ropean reconstruction should b¢ 
United Nations affair. 

We are tending more and m¢ 
to conduct our international aff 
as if the United Nations sim] 
doesn’t exist. I know that til 
and procedure is a difficulty, 
frankly, I think that the Ameri¢ 
Congress may hold up the wo 


far more than the United Nations 
would. 

Aid to Europe is an economic 
matter and can therefore operate 
outside the scope of the veto. 
Moreover, the U.N.O. machinery 
for the replanning of Europe, the 
Economic Commission for Europe, 
is now in session at Geneva. 

_ I'm insistent on this point, be- 
cause there is no better way of 
strengthening the United Nations 
than by giving it something con- 
structive to do. It’s futile to ex- 
pect it to act as a policeman unless 
it has first helped people get a 
social order worth protecting. 

_ The United Nations Charter is 
based on the idea that war can 
be outlawed not by force, but by 
the creation of human rights. If 
we don’t start giving the United 
Nations a real chance to build, 
it will wither away, and all you 
will have left will be a world 
divided into armed camps. 

"We, here in Canada, are vitally 
interested. Because the United 
Nations hasn’t functioned, this 
continent is being built into a for- 
tress under the tutelage of the 
United States. 

: We don’t like it. We have only 
just emerged from under the skirts 
of Mother England, and we don’t 
want to disappear under the still 
ore voluminous garments of 
Uncle Sam. (Laughter and ap- 
ause.) 

I know that I speak for many 
who are determined 


that they will owe allegiance to no 
outside power save the United 
Nations. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 


Thank you, Mrs. Steeves. Now, 
I am very happy to present one of 
Canada’s most decorated military 
heroes—now a_ statesman—who 
started his career as a glamorous 
red-coated member of the famous 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

He enlisted as a trooper in 
World War I, and emerged as a 
Lieutenant Colonel after receiving 
the Victoria Cross and other high 
decorations from his sovereign. 
During World War II, he received 
the Legion of Merit from the 
United States of America. 

He retired from the Army in 
1945, and was elected to the Ca- 
nadian House of Commons as a 
Progressive-Conservative Member 
of Parliament from Nanaimo, Brit- 
ish Columbia. I am very happy 
to give you Major General George 
Randolph Pearkes. General 
Pearkes. (Applause.) 


General Pearkes: 


Do you know that I believe that 
Dr. Compton’s farmer still believes 
that the Yanks won both of the 
wars? 

The question as presented this 
evening places me in an em- 
barrassing position because if I in- 
terpret “our’ as applying to the 
United States, I may be accused of 
lecturing the good neighbors to 
the south. They wouldn’t like that. 


As a Canadian, my views are in- 
fluenced by the fact that Canada 
is a member of the British Com- 
monwealth, and Canada, notwith- 
standing what Mrs. Steeves has 
said, would naturally wish that any 
scheme adopted fits in with Brit- 
ish plans. (Applause.) 

Therefore, Britain has moved 
with extreme caution in planning 
for the International Trade Organ- 
ization, mainly because some of the 
Dominions have urged the reten- 
tion of a British preference. How- 
ever, since the Marshall Program 
aims at a wider trade expansion, 
it has not failed to appeal to Brit- 
ain. 

As a soldier who has fought 
through two world wars, I feel 
above all things that we must 
prevent a third World War. And 
I heartily agree with Dr. Comp- 
ton that the Marshall Plan offers 
the road to peace rather than the 
road to war. 

Dr. Compton’s approach is real- 
istic. Realism is the best founda- 
tion for any international policy, 
though, as at present, it does not 
always give cause for great opti- 
mism. 

After World War I, the U. S. A. 
and the. British Commonwealth 
lent money to the Germans. These 
funds were in part used by the 
Germans to build up again their 
fighting services. 

The American offer of today is 
to extend aid for Europe’s recon- 
struction, provided the European 


nations take the initiative in | 
sessing their own needs, and dr 
up concrete plans for economic 
operation. There is to be a 
quate supervision, this time, to. 
sure that the funds which are p 


vided are spent effectively. 
In Ottawa, I heard Presidi 
Truman state that “the purpose: 
the United States is to restore | 
world to health, to re-estab 
conditions in which the co: 
peoples of the earth can work 


their own salvation by their q 
efforts.” 


It was encouraging, | 
to learn that the foreign s 

taries of Great Britain, France, 
Russia had met to explore ‘td 
needs, and that in spite of 
sia’s_ withdrawal, Bevin and 
dault are continuing their con 
ences. 


We shall soon have their rep} 
What are we going to do t 
Have we a concrete plan real 
Do we realize the urgency of | 
situation? Are we prepared ta 
with the great determination | 
we did during the war? 

I do not deny that we on 
side of the Atlantic would 
felt happier if all Europe had 
onstrated a genuine desire to 
operate, but in spite of Rus 
hesitation, we must find a sp 
solution to Europe’s econ 
problem. The U. S. A. and 
ada are great countries. The 
in a position to act quickly. 
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Immediate action now is not in- 
consistent with the ideals of the 
world organization where inevit- 
ably a longer period of time is re- 
quired to reach a decision, When- 
ever the nations are at odds, the 
U.N.O. is bound to reach a dead- 
lock, making the organization im- 
potent to act. 

Why, only this week, Russia ex- 
ercised the veto for the eleventh 
time. Veto, or no veto, obstacles 
can be put in the way of obtain- 
ing a rapid decision. What else 
can you expect when you have 54 
Mations talking 20 different lan- 
guages? 

It has been claimed that the 
Marshall proposals are directed 
against Russia. We are not inter- 
ested in the domestic policies of 
that or any other country. God 
forbid that the States and Russia, 
like a couple of greedy hyenas, 
should fight over the starved car- 
casses of European people. 

We do, however, resent the mil- 
itant preaching of communism in 
other lands, because that philos- 
phy carries with it the potential 
feeds of war. I believe that the 
Marshall Plan will demonstrate 
hat democracy, rather than com- 
nunism, can best serve the peoples 
f the world and will thus lessen 
he possibilities of war in our 
ime. (Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, General Pearkes. 
You don’t have to be a native of 
Jalifornia to have heard of our 


11 


next speaker who served his state 
for so many years with distinction 
as attorney-general. He is one of 
the outstanding leaders of the 
Democratic party in the west, and 
has always taken a lively interest 
in international, as well as na- 
tional, affairs. We hear now from 
the Honorable Robert W. Kenny, 
of California. (Applause.) 


Mr. Kenny: 

All three speakers agree, and I 
do too, that it is to the economic 
interests of North America that we 
aid Europe now, and by now, I 
mean immediately. Now Dr. 
Compton’s rabbits should be 
shipped at once so that they can 
get down to the work of pro- 
ducing. 

I’m afraid, however, that in the 
United States, until we get past 
the next election, we are just going 
to continue to debate and to play 
politics with European recovery, 
and if we do, the rabbit that we 
send will be a good deal like Har- 
vey—that imaginary six-foot rab- 
bit in the play—that everybody 
talked about but nobody saw. And 
I also hope that what we do send 
is rabbits and not guns to shoot 
rabbits with. (Applause.) 

Finally, when we do get around 
to aiding the people across the 
Atlantic, I want us to help the re- 
birth of a new Europe, a new 
Europe that is eager to provide a 
better life for its people and not 
to re-establish an old pre-1939 
model of a “mittel Europa”’—a 


Europe that furnished prosperity 
only for a few and a fearful inse- 
curity for everyone else. (Ap- 
plause.) 


and diplomatic maneuvers seem to, 
me must all be measured according 
to their tendency to serve one or 
the other of these two opposite ob- | 


Now these doctrines and plans 


THE SPEAKE 


WILSON MARTINDALE COMPTON—Econo- 
mist, author, and president of the State 
College of Washington, Dr. Wilson 
Compton was born ‘in Wooster, Ohio, 
October 15, 1890. He is the brother of 
Dr. Arthur Compton, atomic physicist, 
and Dr. Karl Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

He graduated from Wooster with de- 
grees of A.M., and Ph.B., received an 
LL.B. at the University of Cincinnati 
the following year, and in 1915 graduated 
from Princeton University with a Ph.D. 
He spent a year at Dartmouth College 
as assistant professor of economics and 
was associated with the federal trade 
commission of the U.S. Shipping Board 
from 1916-1918. In 1918 he became 
secretary and manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association which 
office he held for 26 years. 

In 11934 Dr. Compton reentered the 
educational field, when he became profes- 
sor of economics at George Washington 
University, which position he held until 
1941. During World War II, he was a 
member of the Adyisory Board, Materials 
and Equipment, Quartermaster Corps, 
U.S. Army. In 1945, he became presi- 
dent of the State College of Washington. 

Dr. Compton is the author of Organi- 
zation of the Lumber Industry (1916), 
Legal Aspects of Trade Association 
(1930), Forest Conservation—a Task in 
Engineering (1939), and- numerous re- 
ports, pamphlets, and addresses before 
trade organizations and scientific societies. 


GEORGE RANDOLPH PEARKES — Major 
General George Randolph Pearkes, V.C., 
(GE, PORCH OS .C., Legion of Merit 
(U.S.A.), Croix de Guerre, M.P., was 
born February 26, 1888, at Watford, 
England. Educated at Berkhamsted Gram- 
mar School, England, he came to Canada 
in 1906 and farmed in Alberta. He 
ioined the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. 

At the commencement of World War 
I, he enlisted as a ‘‘trooper’’ in the 2nd 
Canadian Mounted Rifles and served with 
the Canadian Army until the end of 
the War. Promoted through  yarious 
grades to that of Lieutenant Colonel, he 
remained in the Canadian Army at the 
conclusion of World War I. ; 

During World War II, he served in 
command of the First Canadian Diyision 


Rist 


jectives. 


COLUMN 


until September, 1942, when he was pro- 
moted to General Officer Commanding in 
Chief, Pacific Command, with the rank 
of Major General. For activities in con- 
nection with the operations in Alaska and 
at Kisko, he was awarded the Legion of 
Merit (U.S.A.). 

In 1945, he retired from the Army, 
and was elected to the House of Com- 
mons as the Progressive Conservative 


member of Parliament for Nanaimo, B.C. 


ROBERT W. KENNY — Former attorney 
general of California. Mr. Kenny is 
national vice president of the Progres- 
sive Citizens of America. 


A graduate of Stanford University, 
where he received a B.A. degree in 1921, 
Mr. Kenny was correspondent for the 
United Press Association from 1920-23, 
and was on the staff of the Chicago Trib- 
une in Paris in 1923. After attending the 
University of Southern California School 
of Law, he was admitted to the Cali- 
fornia bar in 1926 and since that time 
has been in the practice of law at 
Los Angeles. He has seryed as municipal 
judge of Los Angeles County, and as 
superior judge, and was a member of the 
California State Senate of Los Angeles 
County from 1939-42. He subsequently 
became attorney general for the State. 


DOROTHY GRETCHEN STEEVES — Mrs. 
Steeves was born in Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, of a Dutch father and an English 
mother. She is a graduate of Leiden 
University, with a degree of Doctor of 
Laws. In 1918, she came to Vancouver, 
B.C., as the wife of a Canadian soldier. 


. Mrs. Steeyes has always been interested 
in international and social affairs and 
has been a member of the Canadian Co- 
operative Commonwealth Federation since 
its inception. From 1934-35 she was a 
member of the British Columbia Legis- 
lature, representing the constituency of 
North Vancouyer on behalf of the C.C.F. 
She is a member of the National Coun- 
cil of the C.C.F. and is first vice presi- 
dent of the British Columbia section. = 


A lecturer and writer on international 
and social matters, Mrs. Steeyes has ap- 
peated many times on the Vancouver 
Town Meeting of the Air and on Cana- 
dian national and local programs. 


I believe that a new Europe is in 
the making today—a Europe that 
will ultimately become a full part- 
ner with our own nations of the 
Western Hemisphere—a _partner- 
ship that will be capable of main- 
taining a peaceful world and a 
better civilization than we have 
ever known. 

But today this reviving Europe is 
much like the man engaged in the 
struggle with the bear, and he 
prayed, “Good Lord, if you don’t 
help me, at least don’t help this 
bear.” 

The least we can do toward help- 
ing Europe today is not to hinder 
her comeback while we are debat- 
ing in Congress and elsewhere the 
positive measures that should some 
time be taken. And one thing that 
certainly would impede a new Eu- 
rope is the current suggestion that 
the re-industrialization of Ger- 
many be permitted. 

We must not forget the Potsdam 
agreement and we must not per- 
mit Germany to become an indus- 
trial nation again. (Applause.) I 
think we should remember that 
the Potsdam agreement was writ- 
ten while Belsen and Buchenwald 
were still an actual stench in the 
nostrils of the civilized world. 


The great concept of the Big 
Three at Potsdam, you will remem- 
ber, was that the great mistake 
made after World War I was not 
to be repeated after this war. That 
mistake was the collection of repa- 
tations from German production. 
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As General Pearkes said, Ger- 
man industry at that time was ac- 
tually encouraged by loans from 
the British Commonwealth and 
from the United States. And 
Thyssen, Stinnes, and Krupp all 
flourished in the Ruhr in the 
twenties. 


To be sure, some of the repara- 
tions were met by this revived Ger- 
man industry — they were met 
until the Germans felt strong 
enough to stop payment on repa- 
rations. And then, you will re- 
member, there emerged out of this 
arsenal—the Ruhr—there emerged 
a wat machine that almost crushed 
all of us just a few years later. 

Now the. Potsdam agreement 
provided for a different kind of a 
peace. The economy of Europe 
was not to be upset entirely, Ger- 
man industry was not to be de- 
stroyed, the German industrial 
plants were merely to be distrib- 
uted, moved, and transferred to 
the victorious but devastated na- 
tions. Germany was primarily to 
become an agricultural nation, a 
safe neighbor for the other coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Now, it is at this point that Mrs. 
Steeves and I disagree. We dis- 
agree just as the British and French 
are now disagreeing in Paris. Mrs. 
Steeves thinks it would be all right 
to scrap the Potsdam agreement 
and allow Germany to once more 
become an industrial producer if 
her people want it so, provided, 
says Mrs. Steeves, her industries 


are socialized and that the steel 
mills and chemical plants are 
owned by the new German gov- 
ernment. 

I must admit I prefer that posi- 
tion to that currently taken by 
the American State Department. 
The American State Department’s 
position is that the new German 
industry must be controlled by pri- 
vate capital. However, my posi- 
tion is that even a socialized Ger- 
man industry is too dangerous an 
experiment in this Atomic Age. 
(Applause.) 

Now, that’s what France believes 
today, and believe me, France 
ought to know, because France has 
been invaded by Germany three 
times in the last eighty years. I 
cannot believe that the people of 
Rotterdam or any bombed city will 
sit quietly when the implications 
of this new, re-industrialized Ger- 
many are brought home to them. 


(Applause.) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Mr. Kenny. Now 
we are about to take the questions 
from this fine Vancouver audi- 
ence assembled out here under the 
trees in beautiful Stanley Park in 
the Malkin Bowl. While the 
speakers get ready for the ques- 
tion period, I am sure that you, 
our listeners, will be interested in 
the following message. 

Announcer: Tonight, friends, 
you are listening to America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, orig- 
inating in Vancouver, British Co- 


lumbia, in beautiful Malkin Bow! 
in Stanley Park, where we are dis 
cussing the question “What Should 
Be Our Policy in Aiding Europe 
Now?” 

We are about to begin our ques: 
tion period when Major General 
George Randolph Pearkes anc 
Dorothy Steeves, Wilson Comp. 
ton, and Robert Kenny will answer 
questions put to them by this rep: 
resentative Vancouver audience. 

It is part of the Town Hall plar 
to have these Town Meeting pro: 
grams originate, approximately 
half the time each year, in differen 
cities throughout the country, s 
that we may have truly Americas 
audiences. 


We are now on our wester 
tour, and will originate program! 
during the next two months i 
San Francisco, Santa Barbara 
Phoenix, Los Angeles, San Diega 
Santa Fe, Albuquerque, Dallas, an} 
Kansas City, returning home 
Town Hall, New York, Octobd 
7. Remember, we are on the | 
52 weeks each year. Your Tow 
Meeting takes no vacation. 


ooighes Graces nace 
pes and answers to folloy) v1 


ing Bulletin, which you may sl 
cure by sending 10 cents to Tow 
Hall, New York 18, New Yor! 
to cover the cost of printing a 
mailing. 

We are also very happy to z 
nounce that in tomorrow's i 


of the New York Herald Tribune 
you will find an excellent four- 
column summary. of  tonight’s 
Town Meeting, including the ques- 
tions and answers to follow. The 


QUESTIONS, 


Mr. Denny: Now, then, every- 
one in tonight’s audience is eligible 
to win a $210 set of Encyclopedia 
Americana. If you limit your ques- 
tions to 25 words and our local 
committee of judges considers it 
best for bringing out facts and 
broadening the scope of this dis- 
cussion, a set of Encyclopedia 
Americana will be yours. 

Now before I give you people 
out in the audience a chance, I’m 
going to call on someone who is 

not eligible for this $210 set of 
Encyclopedia Americana. We'll as- 
sume he already has one. The 
Honorable Herbert Anscomb, Act- 
ing Premier of British Columbia, 
will ask the first question. Mr. 
Anscomb. (Applause.) 

Mr. Anscomb: I would like to 
ask Mr. Kenny if he will tell us 
what is the solution to the eco- 
nomic problems of Europe if the 
Marshall Plan is not adopted? 

Mr. Denny: Mr. Kenny. There 
teally ought to be a prize for that 

one. 

Mr. Kenny: 1 think that for im- 
mediate action, that is, while the 
debating is going on, that cer- 
tainly the rabbits could be put into 
the production line. That is, min- 
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Herald Tribune does this each 
week as a public service to a better 
informed America. 

And now for our question pe- 
riod, we return you to Mr. Denny. 


PEAS Bal 


ing machinery should be put on 
order by some agency in the United 
States, a government agency; 
hydroelectric machinery should be 
made ready; farm implements 
should be put on order, so that 
once the course that the Marshall 
Plan is to take, once the debating 
is over, there will be nothing to 
do but immediately ship the neces- 
saty materials to aid Europe in 
its recovery, to the directions and 
destinations that have been agreed 
upon. That is certainly a job that 
can be done at the present time. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr. 
Kenny. Now we go out to the 


audience. Will you give your 
name? 

Man: The question is to Mrs. 
Steeves. If the Marshall Plan 


limits Europe’s right to go social- 
ist, why is the British Socialist 
Government so enthusiastic for it? 

Mrs. Steeves: I haven’t said that 
the Marshall Plan limits Europe’s 


right to go socialist. We don’t 
know yet what the Marshall 
Plan is. 


As one British publication said, 
“General Marshall has just flowo 
a kite.” That’s all we know. The 


British Government is anxious for 
it because Britain is going through 
an economic crisis. 

And I’m telling you this, that 
I'm convinced that if Britain has 
to choose between pursuing her 
socialist plan and getting aid from 
the United States under conditions 
which she cannot possibly adopt, 
then I’m sure that Britain will 
choose to go socialist because 
Britain knows well enough that if 
Europe again falls under the terror 
of domination by capitalist cor- 
porations, Europe will have war 
again. 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
gentleman down here. 
Man: General Pearkes. Are 


not the seeds of the next war con- 
tained in the struggle of American 


capitalists for Europe’s market 
rather than in any communist 
theory? 


General Pearkes: I don’t think 


so for one moment. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you. That was a brief answer. All 
right. 

Man: Mr. Kenny, do you think 
that over-populated Europe could 
ever regain its economic health as 
anything but an industrial entity? 

Mr. Kenny: Of course not. But 
I think that the Germans can dig 
the coal and stop this job that they 
are now doing of laying down on 
coal production and blackmailing 
the rest of Europe by saying that 
“we won’t produce coal unless you 
let us have our steel mills back 
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and let us become a war potential 
again.” 

Certtainly, in the rest of Europe 
steel can be manufactured just as 
well—in France, in the Lorraine. 
The coal can be taken to where 
the iron ore is instead of making 
Germany, as is now suggested, the 
blacksmith of Europe and ar 
arsenal for rearming a Germany. 

That’s happened twice in my 
generation. I think we ought tc 
be smart enough not to let it hap: 
pen again. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr 
Kenny. Now you've got Mrs 
Steeves up on her feet again. Yes 
Mrs. Steeves. | 


Mrs. Steeves: I want to disagret 
sharply about the question of te 
re-industrialization of Germany. | 
think the Potsdam plan was not 
sane plan, because it made the hear 
of Europe’s industrial region, Ger 
many, or it would make it, into 
rural slum. | 

Now it’s not industrializatios 
which is the danger. It is the pu 
pose for which industrialization 
used, and I ask you whether the 
isn’t just as great a danger or eve 
more so in the great industri 
potential and actuality in t 
United States today, a danger f 
war, as there would be in a Ge 
many. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. An 
now here comes General Pearke 
Yes, General? 

General Pearkes: I'm going 
get in on this. How are you goi 


to make good farmers out of 
miners and factory workers? 
Mr. Kenny: I can say this. I 
think there is plenty of need for 
miners in Germany. They have 
been given an extra calorie ration 
above any other workers in Ger- 
many, and still their production is 
only 40 per cent of the 1939 pro- 
duction, while the miners of 
Poland are now mining at the rate 
of 140 per cent of their previous 


production. There’s work for 
miners in Germany; they just 
won’t dig. They’re blackmail- 
ing us. 


Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you. The gentleman down here. 

Man; Dr. Compton, is there any 
assurance that a 1930 depression 
will not follow a drying-up of 
Marshall aid after it has been 
granted the first time? 

Dr. Compton: 1 don’t think 
there is any such assurance, but I 
don’t believe that is the reason for 
not trying. 

Man: To General Pearkes. If the 
United States is desirous to main- 
tain peace and uphold the United 
Nations, why doesn’t she use the 
existing channels for world peace 
and economic aid—the Economic 
and Security Council? 

General Pearkes: She is quite 
prepared to do that but at the mo- 
ment the organization is not com- 
plete and cannot act fast enough. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mrs. 
Steeves, do you want to comment? 
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Mrs. Steves: Well, I disagree 
with that. It could have acted 
faster. It has its own Economic 
Commission under the Security 
Council functioning in Europe 
right now. The reason why they 
don’t want the United Nations in 
is because the United States big 
corporations, which are hoping to 
get their pickings out of Europe, 
want to make their contracts with 
Europe privately. They don’t want 
any United Nations control. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Man: Mr. Kenny. Do you not 
think that before any more hand- 
outs are given to Europe that Ger- 
many should be made to produce 
sufficient coal to make European 
recovery possible? : 

Mr. Kenny: I think the coal 
production of Germany is the key 
to the European recovery that we 
are talking about, and if we chase 
out the former Nazis who are still 
in control—that is, the sub-control 
-—of coal production—the superin- 
tendents, who are actually con- 
ducting this slow-down, so that 
coal can be available for building 
a strong British and a strong 
French and a strong Eastern Eu- 
ropean industrial world. That is 
your answer. 

Man: Do you think that demo- 
cratic socialism would be the solu- 
tion for Europe rather than the 
Marshall Plan? 

Mrs. Steeves: I think both can 
be the solution for Europe. I want 
to tell you that because time was 


running short, the last part of my 
script was cut off and I want to 
say what I had in it, and that is 
that there in an alternative to both 
communism and capitalism. It’s 
democratic socialism, and that is 
what the majority of people in 
Europe want if they are only al- 
lowed to work out their own salva- 
tion. 

Capitalism can’t save Europe. It 
thrusts the people of Europe into 
the terror and poverty that they 
have endured constantly for cen- 
turies. And communism wants to 
get its own good out of Europe. 
It will take things out of Europe, 
but democratic socialism is the 
move forward in an orderly fash- 
ion through the democratic will of 
the people themselves. 

By the way, now I’m here, let 
me tell Mr. Kenny when he talked 
so much about coal mining in Ger- 
many, he wouldn’t be mining much 
coal if he was in a mine and was 
getting six or seven hundred cal- 
ories a day. (Applause.) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Dr. 
Compton. 

Dr. Compton: I don’t want to 
make as long a speech as Mrs. 
Steeves has. The capitalism that 
she is so sure has no place in Eu- 
rope is the only way—capitalism 
in some form is the only way that 
Europe can earn its way back into 
respectability. I think the real 
problem is what kind of capitalism 
are you going to have in Europe? 


(Applause.) 


Mr. Denny: Thank you. Twe 
conflicting opinions. There’s < 
gentleman in the back of the hall 
Yes? 

Man: Dr. Compton. Since com 
munism can survive only in choa: 
and the Soviet plan requires thi: 
choas, how can the Marshall Plar 
and the Soviet Plan be reconciled: 

Dr. Compton: They cannot be 
reconciled. 

Lady: To Mrs. Steeves. Why dc 
you prefer help for Europe from 
the United Nations rather than the 
Marshall Plan? 

Mrs. Steeves: Well, these twe 
things are not contradictory. The 
Marshall Plan could be applied tc 
the United Nations. It could b 
put under United Nations auth 
ority. I prefer it because all th 
nations of the world debate demo 
cratically in the United Nations 
and United Nations control mean 
not just control and the setting o 
conditions by one powerful capi 
talist industrialist nmation—whicl 
would be the United States—bu 
by many nations who have differ 
ent ideas, and therefore I thin! 
would make a fairer solution. | 

Moreover, as I said before, w 
must strengthen the United Nd 
tions or else it’s going to die 01 


our hands. That’s the most in 
portant thing about it. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. M 
Kenny. 


Mr. Kenny: I want to say th 
I agree with Mrs. Steeves, but 
wanted to come in and point o 


that that last question reveals the 
lack of knowledge of what the 
Marshall Plan is. Now the Mar- 
shall Plan, as Dr. Compton, who 
is a college president, will tell 
you, was a commencement speech. 

It was a speech that was de- 
livered by General Marshall at 
Harvard College, and like all com- 
mencement speeches, it’s how it’s 
applied that we're talking about. 
And certainly what the application 
of the Marshall Plan—what is the 
valuable thing about it is that it 
carties out the thing that Henry 
Wallace suggested about two 
months before when he said that 
the Truman doctrine ought to be 
abandoned. 

The Marshall Plan is excellent 
because it proposes that aid shall 
be given to all of our former allies 
without discrimination and with- 
out political strings. And that 
is the Marshall Plan. 

There is no conflict with the 
United Nations except that if you 
do give that aid without using the 
United Nations as a medium, you 
will then bypass the greatest in- 
strument for world peace that has 
ever been fashioned by man. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Man: Major General Pearkes. 
Do you think that the recent action 
of the Greek Government in their 
mass arrest of liberal and socialist 
and communist politicians is a fair 
example of the use European gov- 
etnments are going to put Amer- 
ican aid to? 


A) 


General Pearkes: 1 sincerely 
hope it’s not. Because it’s rather 
a tragic use. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. The 
lady here on the aisle. 

Lady: Mr. Kenny. A story is 
told of a priest and Levite pass- 
ing by but the good Samaritan did 
not. In which category do we 
stand? 

Mr. Denny: In which category 
do we stand, Mr. Kenny? 

Mr. Kenny: Well, I think we’re 
very practical—that is, if the new 
world comes to the aid of the old 
world, we’re being a very prac- 
tical-minded selfish Good Sama- 
ritan, because in helping the old 
world back on its feet and rais- 
ing living standards, we deal a 
wonderful blow in our own behalf. 
(Applause.) 

Man: Dr. Compton. Should we 
not supply producer goods to these 
people immediately? Also, due to 
the inflated prices, raise the price 
of gold, thereby alleviating hard- 
ships on repayment? 

Dr. Compton: I think it’s im- 
portant to supply the people of 
Europe that need it the food and 
shelter that they need right now, 
and along with it the means of 
producer goods—either the pro- 
ducer goods or the means of pro- 
ducing the producer goods. 

Man: This is to Mr. Kenny or 
any of the other three speakers. 

Mr. Denny: Come on, let’s put 
Bob Kenny on the spot. 


Man: Shouldn’t the settlement 
of highly explosive issues like Tri- 
este, the Pacific Islands, treaties 
with the four Axis powers, encour- 
age our belief in and stimulate our 
efforts towards the settlement of 
all controversies? 


Mr. Kenny: Exactly. I think— 
and I’m just going to quote the 
words of former Secretary of State 
Byrnes, with which I agree abso- 
lutely. You'll recall he said, on 
October 18, “It is that idea of the 
inevitability of conflict that is 
throttling the economic recovery 
of Europe. It is that idea that is 
causing artificial tensions between 
nations, and once we get the no- 
tion in our heads that these things 
can be settled amicably, and that 
we don’t have to go to war, and 
that we can work out a peaceful 
economic solution, the sooner we 
do it the better.” Thanks. 

Man: My question is to Mrs. 
Dorothy Steeves. Don’t you think 
that if Great Britain and the Uni- 
ted States would withdraw their 
armies and all their war equip- 
ment from Europe, those countries 
wouldn’t need our help? 

Mr. Denny: Mrs. Steeves. 

Mrs. Steeves: I don’t think they 
could do that just without any 
preparation whatsoever, because it 
would be a situation of chaos. I 
do think that they should use their 
armies to protect the true forces 
of democracy. Unfortunately, we 
have been caught in the situation— 
the United States seems to be 
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caught in the situation now wher 
in sending guns instead of breac 
and butter to Greece and othe: 
people that they are support 
ing militarily very malodorou: 
people—very malodorous people 
who are Fascists, have been Fas 
cists, and are still displaying Fas 
cist techniques. 

You see, not only anti-commu. 
nists are nice people, and I think ir 
keeping our army there as a police 
force to keep peace, we should no: 
be taking any side, and the Uni 
ted States army today undoubtedly} 
is doing it. And as soon as pos. 
sible an international police force 
under the United Nations shoulk 
be established which could be use¢ 
as a neutral police. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Th 
gentleman down here. 

Man: My question is to Majo 
General Pearkes. How can =I 
ropean nations keep their politic 
freedom when dependent upon 
United States for economic suf 
port? 

General Pearkes: \ don’t beli 
that any country in the wor 
could keep absolute political fre¢ 
dom without being dependent 
other countries. We're gradual 
working toward getting one work 
and we can't help it. The ide 
of narrow nationalism, I thin 
have passed from this era. 

Man: Dr. Compton. Wou 
not the dangers to peace of Ge 
man recovery and Russian re 
citrance be overcome if we had 


world government capable of en- 
forcing peace? 

Dr. Compton: I think so. 

Man: My question is to Dorothy 
_Steeves. Should the probability of 
_being repaid be a consideration in 
giving aid under the Marshall 

Plan? 

Mrs. Steeves: Do you mean 
should the Americans expect to 
get their money back? 


Mr. Denny: Do any of the other 
speakers think that German re- 
covery is important enough to 
speak about it? Mrs. Steeves. All 
right. 

Mrs. Steeves: I certainly do think 
that German recovery and the re- 
covery of any people is important. 
As long as there are people in the 
world who think that you can 
keep people down and beaten you 


Man: Yes. 

Mrs. Steeves: No, because they 
won't get it back. I hope no con- 
'gressmen are listening in. 

Man: Dr. Compton. The U. S. 
A. has just destroyed 80 million 
bushels of potatoes. Is that a sam- 
ple of the Marshall Plan? (Laugh- 
ter and applause.) 

Dr. Compton: No, but I think 
that’s one of the reasons for the 
Marshall Plan. 

Lady: To Mr. Kenny. Since 
competitive German industry is es- 
‘sential to make their life zone self- 

supporting, will the United States 
long back a policy of restricted in- 
dustry while taxing themselves to 
feed that zone? 

Mr. Kenny: Ym afraid I cannot 
answer that question because I dis- 
agree with the premise. I do not 
think industry is essential at all. 
I think it is highly dangerous, and 
we should adhere to the Potsdam 
plan. I would refer the question 
to someone like one of the other 
Speakers who might think that Ger- 
Man recovery is important. I 
don’t. 
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are going to have war. 

General Pearkes: ’m going to 
side with Mrs. Steeves on that. I 
think we’ve got to recover every- 
body. 

Dr, Compton: 1 want to agree 
with Mrs. Steeves, too. That’s the 
first time, I think. 

Mr. Denny: All right. Thank 
you, Dr. Compton. I want to 
thank all four of you speakers. 
And while our speakers prepare 
their summaries of tonight’s ques- 
tion, here is a message of interest 
to you.: 

Announcer: Town Meeting fans 
everywhere will be glad to learn 
that the Town Meeting idea is now 
flourishing in four countries be- 
sides our own. Here in Canada 
is the Canadian Town Meeting, 
organized three years ago. 

Just this week we received 
word that Australia has her own 
radio town meeting called the Na- 
tion’s Forum of the Air modeled 
after our own Town Meeting. 
Radio Stuttgart in Germany broad- 
casts its Town Meeting regularly 
in the American zone of occupa- 


tion in which the German people 
participate. 

The Japanese people have been 
holding town meetings regularly 
for more than a year under the 
guidance of General MacArthur's 
staff, and Town Hall Philippines 
is a going concern. If we could 
just get our friends in Moscow 
to join us in some of these dis- 
cussions and let the Russian peo- 
ple themselves participate, we'd 
soon, get over the war jitters. 

You can help promote peace 
and understanding in your com- 
munity by organizing a Town 
Meeting discussion group or a 
town hall. For further informa- 
tion, address the Secretary, Town 
Hall, New York 18, New York. 
Now for the summaries of to- 
night’s discussion, here’s Mr. 
Denny. 

Mr. Denny: And first with his 
summary is Mr. Robert Kenny. 
Mr. Kenny. : 


Mr. Kenny: I am mote inter- 
ested in the recovery of our former 


Allies than in the recovery of our. 


former enemies. (Applause.) I 
am optimistic about tonight’s 
meeting. There wasn’t a speaker 
who said a word in defense of that 
precious Truman Doctrine and 
two months ago it would have 
been treason not to cheer it and 
say that it was the greatest doc- 
trine that was ever conceived by 
the man to man. And nobody’s 
even dared to defend it two 
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months later. That’s humag 
progress. (Applause.) 
Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mr 


Kenny. And now a word fron 
General Pearkes. 

General Pearkes: The mait 
thought which impressed me to 
day is the urgency of the Europ 
situation. I know it’s a holiday 
season now, over here. Nobod; 
wants to be pepped up. Nobod 
wants to be urged to do soything 


But winter is coming. Foo 


‘supplies are running short in Eu 


rope. Stamina and morale are 4 
low ebb. American dollars at 
nearly exhausted. 

We have heard of the difficulti¢ 
and doubts regarding the Ma 
shall Plan. But Secretary of Stat 
Marshall has given us a lea 
Let’s follow that up. Or, as the 
say in the army, get cracking. | 

Mr. Denny: Thank you. Mg 
Steeves, please. 

Mrs. Steeves: This isn’t just) 
European problem. It ties in wii 
the problem of giving hum; 
beings all over the world breij 
and butter, dignity and justice. |} 
catches up right here in Cana 
and the United States, in our ow 
failures to make people happy all 
secure, in our.own slums and 
our own racial ghettos. America} 
and Canadians will not be able} 
help Europe unless at the saij 
time they see themselves. i} 

Let’s be humble and realize t 
some of the people of Europe 
of Asia, too, poor as they 
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have traveled further along the 
path of political maturity than we 
have. We can give them goods— 
we can get ideas from them. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Mrs. 


Steeves. And now, Dr. Compton, 
please. 
Dr. Compton: “Our policy is 


directed not against any country 
or doctrine but against hunger, 
poverty, desperation, and chaos.” 
That’s what Secretary of State 
Marshall said. 

“We intend to support those 
who are determined to govern 
themselves in their own way and 
who honor the right of others to 
do likewise.” That’s what Presi- 
dent Truman said to the Canadian 
Parliament. 

I'm not interested in President 
Truman’s politics, but I am inter- 
ested in what he says as President 
of the United States. I think that 
is a sound declaration. (Applause.) 


Mr, Denny: Thank you, Dr. 
Compton, Mrs. Steeves, Mr. 
Kenny, and General Pearkes. I 
also want to extend our warm 
thanks to the Canadian Town 
Meeting, Mr. Arthur Helps, and 
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Station CJOR, our hosts on this 
occasion, for their generous hos- 
pitality and splendid co-operation. 

Now if you, our listeners, want 
a cpoy of tonight’s program, re- 
member you can secure it by send- 
ing 10 cents to Town Hall, New 
York 18, New York. 

Next week we return to the 
United States to the City of San 


Francisco, where we'll be the 
guests of the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Our subject will be 


“Is the Two-Party System Failing 
in America?” Our speakers will 
be Bartley Crum, San Francisco 
attorney; James Roosevelt, State 
Chairman for the California Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee; 
George Outland; and the Hon- 
orable Goodwin J. Knight, Re- 
publican, Lieutenant Governor of 
California. 

I am informed that our local 
committee of judges has awarded 


the $210-set of Encyclopedia 
Americana to Mr. Frank. Con- 
gratulations, Mr. Frank. We 


haven’t time to read his question. 

So plan now to be with us next 
week and every week at the sound 
of the crier’s bell. (Applause.) 
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